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ABSTRACT 

This book is an extension of the 1966 film/text 
series (ED 018 276) from the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and was written to accompany 12 new teacher-education 
films. It is strong enough, however, to also serve alone as a text 
for elementary school teachers for the study of rational numbers. The 
12 chapters corresponsing to the films were written separately by 
committee members with various methods of presentation. Aspects of 
rational numbers covered include a rationale for their introduction; 
the four operations with positive, decimal, and negative rational 
numbers; measurement; and graphing. (JM) 
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Note to the Reader 



You will find that sets of exercises appear in 
every chapter, and that answers to all of them 
appear in the back of the book. Before consulting 
the answers you will want to do your own 
figuring. For your convenience, working space 
has been provided beneath most of the exercises. 



BEYOND THE WHOLE 
NUMBERS 



David W. Wells 
Stuart A. Choate 




1. Why do wo nood numbers oHwr then whole numbers? 

2. Whet is o non nsf utivo nrtionol number? 

3. Whet ore seme physical InterpreMiens off the number g ? 

4. Whet ore seme strategies for intreduclnf 

the meoninf of o nennefotivo ratienol number 
to elementary school pupils? 



As long as early man needed only to determine the number of objects 
in a given collection, the set of numbers {0, I, 2, 3, . . .), which is the set 
of whole numbers, served him well. Using only the whole numbers, he 
could determine the number of animals in his possession that could be 
used to provide food and clothing and the number of weapons needed 
by his family or tribe to hunt food or defend their home. The whole 
numbers were adequate for these and other situations that required only 
counting. 

THK NEED FOR NUMBERS BEYOND THE WHOLE NUMBERS 

There is also little doubt that the whole numbers were used to make 
crude measurements to the nearest whole unit. But when man began to 
construct permanent homes, engage in commercial trade, navigate the 
waters of his world, and assess taxes on his land and other possessions, 
the whole numbers were no longer adequate. When he attempted td 
determine, with greater precision than he had in the past, the measure of 
such properties of an object as length, area, volume, weight, capacity, 
and temperature, the subdividing of units of measure became necessary. 
To express measures in terms of these subunits, numbers beyond the 
whole numbers were needed. 
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The set of numbers zero and greater that can be named by fractions 
was invented to satisfy the need. This set of numbers is called the set of 
nonnegative rational numbers. One-half, two-thirds, nine-fifths, eleven, 
and zero arc all examples of nonnegative rational numbers. In general, 

any number that can be named by a fraction 7 , where a names a whole 

O 

number and b names a whole number different from zero, is a nonnegative 
rational number. 



nogatlv* rational numbers tore positive rational numbers 
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nonnegative rational numbers 



Although the nonnegative rational numbers were invented to satisfy a 
practical need of man, there is also a mathematical need for this set of 
numbers—the need to be able to divide any and every whole number by a 
whole number greater than zero. 

Students beginning the study of rational numbers will know from their 
previous work in mathematics that the sum of any two whole numbers is 
always a whole number. Also, the product of any two whole numbers is a 
whole number. Expressing these facts with frames as shown below, we 
say that if you use for the frnmes any pair of whole numbers, the result in 
each ease will always be a whole number. 



□ + A ° □ X A - . 

Tins is to say that the set of whole numbers is cloned under the operations 
of addition and multiplication. In general terms. 

For any pair of whole numbers 0 and b, a b and a X b 
are whole numbers. 



However, the set of whole numbers is not closed under the operation 
of division. That is, not every pair of whole numbers has a quotient that 
is a whole number. For example, in the sentence 3 + 4 ** □ there is no 
whole number for O that will make the sentence true. Consequently, if 
we wish to always be able to divide any whole number by a whole number 
except zero, numbers beyond the whole numbers arc needed. It will be 
shown later that the set of nonnegative rational numbers satisfies this 
mathematical need. 



Beyond the Whole Numbers 



Mun lias continued to invent sets of numbers to satisfy new needs. To 
solve each of the four equations shown below, the set of numbers indicated 
at the right was invented. 



The invention of these sets of numbers and others has made possible 
the solution of some very important mathematical and practical problems. 
The sets of numbers named above arc the ones usually encountered in 
elementary or secondary schools. 

In this book the nonnegative and negative rational numbers, along with 
the integers, will be discussed. During the planning of the book the authors 
recognized that two strategics were available to them in developing the 
important ideas about the rational-number system. The first strategy 
was to extend the set of whole numbers to include the integers and then 
extend the set of integers to include the rational numbers. The second 
strategy was to extend the set of whole numbers to include the non- 
negative rational numbers and then extend this set to include the negative 
rational numbers. Each of the strategics has some advantages to recom- 
mend it. However, the second strategy was chosen because it most nearly 
follows the development usually presented to elementary school pupils. 
Since the early chapters of this book focus on the nonnegativc rational 
numbers and that is an awkward phrusc to continue to write and to read, 
we use the term rational number to mean nonnegatice rational number 
until the complete set of rational numbers is treated in a later chapter. 

PHYSICAL MODELS FOR RATIONAL NUMBERS 

When young children arc first introduced to the ideas of rational 
numbers in school, they have usually had experience with the whole 
numbers and some of the numerals used as names for these numbers. 
For example, their past experience helps them understand that the sets 
shown in the diagram here, and all other sets equivalent to them, have 
only one property in common— namely, the number idea of twoncss— and 
that the word "two” and the numeral "2" arc names for the number two. 
It is also likely that children recognize that the number two can also be 
numed by "I + I," "2 + 0,” “3 - I,” "II,” "2 X I,” ”4 + 2,” and so 
forth. Some children may even recognize that the set of numerals for the 
•^t.Mibcr two is an infinite set. As teachers we can use these previous 
experiences with whole numbers as a foundation for developing the mean- 



Equation 
n + 9 « 5. 



Set of Numbers Invented 
Integers 
Rationals 
Real numbers 
Complex numbers 



3n ** 2. 
n-n ® 2. 
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ing or rational numbers and Tractions with children in a way that is 
consistent with the pattern used Tor developing the meaning oT whole 
numbers and their names. 




Physical models can be drawn or constructed that are useful in develop* 
ing some of the important ideas about rational numbers and a method 
Tor naming them. 

Pha#4«tiM Models 

IT we think oT the square region shown here ns n one-unit region, we 
can associate a number with the amount that is shaded. Notice that what 

B 

we know about whole numbers can be used to describe the physical 
situation. Hie unit is separated into two congruent regions, and one of 
the two congruent regions is shaded. The ordered number pair (1,2) can 
be used to describe the situation. A numeral for the rational number 
associated with the amount that is shaded includes the names of the 

numbers in the ordered number pair (1,2) and is written as ^ , read 
“one-half." The fraction j is a reminder that I of 2 congruent parts is 
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shaded. We say that ^ of the unit region is shaded. To answer the question 

“How much of the unit region is shaded?” we reply, “One-half.” It is 
interesting to note that a whole number cannot be used to answer this 
question. 

It is important to notice that at the outset a basic unit or unit region 
was established. Also, the example above illustrates three other important 
ideas concerning rational numbers. These ideas are listed below: 

1 . The rational number one-half is associated with the physical situa- 
tion— the amount of the unit region that is shaded. 

2. The number pair (1,2) may be used to indicate that I of the 2 
congruent regions in the unit region is shaded. 

3. The fraction ^ is a name for the number one-half and is a reminder 

that I of 2 congruent regions is shaded. 

The one-unit rectangular region shown next is separated into four 
congruent regions, with three of the four shaded. The number associated 
with the amount that is shaded is three-fourths. The ordered number 
pair (3,4) indicates that 3 of the 4 congruent regions are shaded. The 

3 

fraction - is a name for the rational number three-fourths and is a re- 

4 

minder that 3 of the 4 congruent regions in the unit are shaded. 




By again referring to this physical model we can see that the second 
number of the ordered pair (3,4), the denominator, designates the number 
of congruent regions into which the unit region is divided and the first 
number of the ordered pair, the numerator, indicates the number of 
congruent regions that are shaded. The ordered number pair (3,4) can 
be called the numerator-denominator pair. 

A plane-region model can also be constructed for rational numbers 

3 

such ns - . Think of the one-unit region shown by the heavy black lines 
in the next figure. The unit region is separated into two congruent regions, 
and three such regions are shaded. The rational number - is associated 
with the amount that is shaded. The numerator-denominator pair (3,2) 
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indicates that the unit region is divided into two congruent regions and 

3 

three such regions are shaded. The fraction - names the rational number 
three-halves. 



1 
a 

1 

t 

1 
a 

Study the plane-region models shown below and verify the correctness 
for each model of (1) the rational number, (2) the numerator-denominator 
pair, and (3) the fraction for the rational number. The unit regions are 
shown by the heavy black lines. 



1 






Every rational number can be named by each fraction in an infinite 
set of fractions. In the plane-region models shown below, each unit 
region is congruent to each of the other unit regions and the same amount 
is shaded. Notice that a different numerator-denominator pair describes 
each model and a different fraction names the same rational dumber 
associated with the shaded amount that is common to all the models. 
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numerator-denominator 
pair (1,3) 



fraction 7 
3 




numerator-denominator 
pair (3,9) 

fraction | 

9 




numerator-denominator 
pair (2,6) 

fraction - 
6 




numerator-denominator 
pair (4,12) 

fraction 4- 



From these models it can be seen that the numerator-denominator 
pairs (1,3), (2,6), (3,9), and (4,12) all describe a model with the same 

12 3 4 

amount shaded. Also, the fractions- .and — are all names for the 

3 6 9 12 

number associated with the same shaded amount and therefore are 

I 3 

equivalent fractions. To assert that - and - are equivalent fractions we 

1 3 3 9 1 3 

write - = - . This assertion means only that the fractions - and - name 
3 9 3 9 

the same rational number; it does not mean that the fractions are the 

same or identical. 

If we use our imagination, additional models like these can be con- 
structed in our minds to show that the rational number associated with 
the shaded amount has each numerator-denominator pair in the infinite 
set 

{(1,3), (2, 6), (3,9), (4,12), . . .}. 



Furthermore, each fraction in the infinite set of fractions 



1 2 3 _4 

3 ’ 6 ’ 9 ’ 12 ’ 




is a name for the rational number one-third. This set of fractions is called 
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an equivalence class of fractions for the rational number one-third. The 
set of all fractions that name the same rational number is an equivalence 
class of fractions for that rational number. 



Exercise Set 1 

1. Shown below are some models for rational numbers. For each unit 
region name the rational number, the numerator-denominator pair that 
describes the physical situation shown in the model, and the fraction that 
names the rational number. Assume that each figure represents one unit. 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 






I I 
III 



2. Draw a plane-unit-region model for each of the rational numbers 

4 7 .4 

5 ’ 8 ’ and 15 ' 



3. Choose from the pictures below those that are good models for a 
rational number. Then tell why the others are not good models. 
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4 . Draw a plane-unit-region 
4 6 6 .0 

3 ’ 5 ’ 6 * and 4 ’ 



model for each of the rational numbers 



5 . Draw plane-unit-region models to show that the rational number 
has the numerator-denominator pairs (3,5), (6,10), and (12,20). 



6. Draw plane-unit-region models to show that the fractions of each 
pair are equivalent. 



3 6 

4 ’ 8 



b. 



JL 1 

10 ’ 5 



0 0 
*• 2*3 



d. 



5 JO 
3 ’ 6 



5 4 
•* 5 ’4 



7 . In drawing the models for exercise 6 , why is it necessary that the 

— 9 — 
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same unit region or two congruent unit regions be used to show that the 
fractions of each pair are equivalent? 



8 . Draw a set of plane-unit-region models to show that - , - , — 

4 8 12 

4 S 

7i * an d 20 are mem,jers 83,116 equivalence class of fractions. 



9. If the plane region shown below is ^ of the unit region, how can the 
unit region be constructed? If it is - of the unit region? 



10. During a class discussion, a pupil put the following diagrams on 

the board in an effort to show that i is greater than - . After completing 

• 11 ^ ^ 
the diagram, he wrote — > - . Most of the other pupils did not agree (and 

correctly so). What is wrong with the pupil’s argument that - > - ? 

3 2 




Self at Modal* 

Sets of objects can also be used us physical models for rational numbers. 
In the set of dots shown below the numerator-denominator pair (2, 3) can 

— 10 — 
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be used to indicate that 2 out of 3 of the dots are black, and the fraction - 

3 

compares the number of black dots to the total number of dots in the set. 

2 

To express this comparison we say that - of the dots are black. 

C» »T ) 



Each of the sets in the next illustration has been separated into three 
equivalent subsets. The dots in two out of the three subsets in each set 
are black. Two-thirds compares the total number of black dots to the 
total number of dots. Now we can think about the infinite number of 
sets that might be constructed in the same pattern except that with each 
construction the number of dots in the equivalent subsets would be 
increased. 






& 











The following models for the rational number two-thirds are similar, 
except that the dots are not grouped in subsets. The arrangement of the 
dots within each set makes clear that the numerator-denominator pairs 
(2,3), (4,6), (6,9), and (8,12) can be used to describe the models for the 





rational number two-thirds. Also, the fractions - , % , - , and — are all 

3 6 9 12 

names for the rational number two-thirds. If one could continue without 
end to construct models for the number two-thirds in the same pattern 

— 11 — 
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and write the fraction for each model, he would have the equivalence class 
of fractions for the number two-thirds, which is 

/? 4 6 JL 10 \ 

\3 * 6 * 9 * 12 * 15 * * * */* 

We now illustrate how the dots in a set of twenty-four can be regrouped 

into equivalent sets to show that i , 4 , A * and ^ are equivalent fractions. 

6 10 12 3 6 12 24 2 

The fractions - , — , and are also equivalent to ^ . However, since the 
S 15 1 o 3 

denominators 9, 15, and 18 are not factors of 24, the equivalence cannot 
be shown by using a set containing twenty-four dots. 




Number-Lint Models 

The last model for rational numbers to be considered in this chapter 
is that of the number line. Many children in the early elementary grades 
have had experience with the number line in their work with operations on 
whole numbers. Consequently, these children will recognize a number line 
such as the one shown below, where the whole numbers are placed in 
correspondence with points on a line. Furthermore, they will recognize 
that to construct a number line such as this, a unit segment is marked off 
and the numbers 0 and 1 are assigned to the endpoints of the unit segment. 
Then, beginning with the point corresponding to 1, segments congruent 
to the unit segment are marked off to the right. The whole numbers are 
then consecutively placed in correspondence with the endpoints of the 
segments. The whole number that corresponds to any point is the length 

— 12 — 




